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Observations  on  the  Colax  of  Menander 
and  the  Eunuch  of  Terence. 

By 
S.  E  i  t  r  e  m. 


To  Professor  P.  0.  Scbjett. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri  the  editors  have 
published  the  considerable  fragment  now  well  known  of  Menander's  Colax 
(No.  409).  Mssrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  in  restoring  and  supplying  the 
hundred  verses  have  been  helped  by  the  master-hand  of  Prof.  Blass  (cp. 
his  review  in  Archiv  fiir  Papyrusforschung  III,  p.  277 — 8).  Moreover  Prof. 
Leo  has  published  a  very  important  article  (Gottinger  Nachrichten,  1903, 
p.  673 — 92)  with  an  ingenious  reconstruction  of  the  scenes  in  question. 
He  appeals  for  further  inquiry  into  these  noble  remains  of  a  Menandrean 
drama,  and  in  fact,  much  is  still  obscure  and  puzzling  in  these  badly 
damaged  remains  of  the  Colax,  as  regards  single  words  as  well  as  sense. 
It  is  safe  to  start  with  the  best  preserved  part  of 


Col.  II 

containing  the  description  of  the  parasite. 

L.  42.     ovd^uQ  BTcXovTYjaev  raxfcog  dly.aiog  v'jv' 
(I  fuv  ya()  avru)  avXXiyu  y.cd  (fsiderai, 
b  d^  Tov  7tukOLi  tTjQolvT    hedQCioag  itavc    ex^i-. 
The   speaker   of  the   lines   proves   the   assertion    that    the  person  in 
question^   has   rapidly   grown    rich  through    adiy.ia:    wealth  suddenly  ac- 


*   Already   Grauert  Analekten  p.   165    has  referred    the   passage   (=  Stob.  Flor.  X  21)  to 
Strulhias. 
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cjuired  sufficiently  proves  a  dishonest  character.  The  word  injustice  has 
particular  emphasis  in  the  whole  argument  (1.  45  (%(;  a()t[/.op  //Vac,  1.  53 
77;  udi'Miv  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  1.  42  di/.uiog  div).  This  seems  to  be 
a  very  solemn  speech  considering  the  frivolous  nature  of  the  parasite 
Struthias,  who  utilizes  the  weak  points  in  the  soldier's  character.  To 
unterstand  the  expressions,  we  have  to  recur  to  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  parasite  on  the  Athenian  stage  and  in  Greek  literature  on 
the  whole,  such  as  O.  Ribbeck  has  tried  to  explain  it  in  his  ethological 
study  on  the  Colax  (Abh.  der  sach.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  1883,  No.  i).  Ac- 
cording to  his  view  (pp.  21,  26)  Menander  has  treated  the  rather  trite 
figure  of  the  flatterer  in  a  new,  interesting  way,  especially  by  attaching 
him  as  a  companion  to  the  soldier;  Greek  life  from  Alexander's  time 
had  once  more  since  the  Peloponnesian  war  brought  this  type  of  man 
so  scorned  to  the  surface,  now  more  polished  and  refined,  particularly 
when  contrasted  with  the  stupid  upstart  from  the  battlefields,  the  object 
of  his  Elqtoveia.  This  combination  may  to  a  great  extent  have  brought 
about  the  great  success  of  the  Menandrean  Colax,  but  the  figure  itself 
preserved  of  course  the  general  characteristic  outlines  that  always  made 
it  a  favourite  with  the  Athenian  public. 

The  literary  treatment  of  the  Colax  (or,  if  his  want  of  food  is 
stressed,  the  »Parasite«)  may  in  some  respects  be  traced  back  to  the 
Homeric  description  of  the  Ithacian  beggar,  Iros.  This  nick-name  had 
been  given  to  him  by  the  veoi,  with  whom  he  principally  had  to  do, 
cf.  Antiphanes  fr.  195  K.  v.aXovai  /ii  ol  vewregot  o/.rjTtrov,  Ergasilus  in 
Plaut.  Capt.  68  (juventus  nomen  indidit  scorto  mihi  /  eo  quia  invo- 
catus  soleo  esse  in  convivio)  and  Peniculus  in  Menaechmi  y'j  (juventus 
nomen  fecit  Peniculo  mihi).  In  fact,  the  ignominious  social  position 
of  the  flatterer  is  due  to  his  actual  identity  with  the  beggar  (Plaut. 
egens  parasitus;  Capt.  470  ridiculos  inopesque).  In  the  18.  song 
of  the  Odyssey  Iros  is  introduced  as  Ttrioyhg  Ttavdr^i^tog,  whose  prin- 
cipal feature  is  the  yaozQi/iiaQyla  (1.  2  ^itqcTCE  yaoxiqt  ficiQyji  at,ri%kg 
(payef.i£v  y.al  Ttiintv,  1.  114  avaXxog).  The  same  craving  for  meat  is 
indicated  by  the  name  "AQvalog  (perhaps  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1281  of 
Cleonymos  may  be  compared  tQercxerai  ta  tcov  l%6vTiov  avsQcov).  His 
outward  appearance  is  not  at  all  bad,  eJdog  de  uala  /ueyag  rjv  ogaao&at, 
his  limbs  quiver  from  fatness,  he  is  not  an  old  man  (1.  31,  cf  Ribbeck 
p.  41).  His  function  as  a  messenger  is  the  overture  of  the  id^elodov- 
Xeia  of  the  parasites,  and  although  he  infests  the  whole  Demos,  yet  his 
favourite  place  is  the  court,  where  he  holds  the  office  of  beggar  to  the 
royal  household  without  rivals.     If  rivals  should  appear,  he  scolds  them 
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as  /.loXo^Qoi  (i.  e.  7taQaaiTog,  Hes.),  and  now  develops  into  a  real  uXa'Cuv 
{^ovyuU  1.  79).  What  Odysseus  as  a  beggar  most  complains  of  is  the 
yaorrg  '/.axoegyog,  which  is  the  very  keynote  of  parasitic  lamentations 
at  all  times,  from  Archilochus  and  Asios  down  to  Lucian  and  Alciphron. 
The  prize  of  the  ayiov,  in  accordance  with  this,  is  a  stomach  filled  with 
fat  and  blood.  The  fighting  match  of  Iros  and  Odysseus  resembles  in 
some  respects  the  flattering  scene  between  the  Paphlagonian  and  the 
Sausagedealer  in  the  Equites  of  Aristophanes,  cp.  the  entertainment  in 
Alciphron  III  43,2  and  the  apprehension  of  the  parasite  in  Plaut.  Stich. 
388  sqq.  The  scene  in  the  Odyssey  terminates  in  the  ignominious  ex- 
pulsion of  Iros :  'iXxerai  d'vga^e,  cp.  infra. 

It  is  well  known  that  Greek  scholars,  such  as  Demetrius  of  Scepsis, 
traced  the  history  of  the  flatterer  back  to  Homeric  times  (Ribbeck  1.  c. 
p.  7,  Athen.  236  d).  That  they  have  commented  on  this  scene  in  the 
Odyssey  from  this  point  of  view  is  proved  by  the  commentary  of  Eusta- 
thius.  They  may  have  adduced  many  expressions  and  parallels  from 
comedies  in  which  a  flatterer  has  played  a  part,  besides  direct  quota- 
tions such  as  Timocles  fr.  44,3  and  0  vtXelora  vtivojv  7tXeiara  v.evrpgav- 
d-i^aeTUL  (1835,  20  =  Athen.  129  e)i.  The  »paraphrastes  Demosthenes« 
describes  Iros  as  y.cc/.ov  ri  ■jcuvdrjf.iov  oiog  IgO-Uov  ^ayrjvac  dt  rjiieQuq' 
■/.a)  TtoXvv  ay.Qarov  TtuiV  xal  r]v  ahro  rolro  yaGrrjQ  f.i6vov  y.a)  (Jxfif.ta 
TtjvaXXtog^  (cp.  Menander  [?]  fr.  1086  K.);  1834,  10  avriXa  fifi  avo  i  6^ 
av  a  'iQog  iptoftcv  ^ccniafxacog  -/.qiag  re  Y,ovdvXov  ymI  oivov  liy- 
yeXiag  rrjg  otcov  drj7Cor€.  In  1836,  60  we  read  a  story  of  Anacharsis 
and  the  yeXioxoTtowi  as  lamentable  7ci0^r]y.oi;  1837,  20  a  7caQaTt]Qrj(Tig 
TtaXaid  Gv.i07irovaa  ^rjtoQixioreQov  xhv  ^Odvaaia  as  Xai^iaQyog;  ^then  a 
story  of  the  King's  friend  among  the  Persians  {xaiiial  y.ad^ri(.i£vog  y.al  xwiorl 
oitoi(.ievog  to  7caQax€d-iv).  Then  he  discusses  at  length  Odysseusas  a 
slave  to  the  stomach  (that  of  his  own  or  the  prize  stomach  of  the  con- 
test): oQ&dg  av  yaOTQig  Xiyoixo  jcaga  to  yaOTQiaai,  0  dr]Xol  uev  xal 
TO  xoQTQOat,  orjf.taivei  di,  cpaoi,  xat  to  elg  yaOTSqa  TtXtj^ai.  Kal  otl,  i6(T7t£Q 
mcXrjOTOv  avM^if-ia  0  yaOTQig,  otVw  xal  0  yaGTQlfiiaQyOg  y.al  0  yaGTe- 
Q 6 7t Xrj ^  y.ai  b  7cavT6  rpaQ  vy^  y.a)  0  TQaTte'Ceig  xal  b  T[Qa7te^oXoixf'^g 
xat  b  yvLGGoXo  i%og  xat  b  lvO-eGi6ovXog  ijroi  ipiof.iodvXog'  ev&£Gig  yaq. 


•  Later  he  quotes  Alexis,  as  he  formerly  cited  Menander  (1.  49  sq.  of  our  present  frag- 
ment). The  sepulchre  of  Darius  perhaps  had  the  following  inscription:  ^Svvdfir}v 
7toXvv\  olvov  re  7tii'r\ir  xai  (peQfiv  rovrov  naX<oS.  A  little  before  we 
may  read,  with  a  slight  alteration,  to  uev  (fayslv  dt.rj^es  ov  tioXXovs  Tidvv,  \  Ttielv 
S'uCr]xis  fivpiove  aTid'il.tafv. 

*  venter  Lucil  75  Marx. 
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(puOLv,  h  ip(oii/jc:'  /LUt  o  cfpfyrjC;  oig  Uyvog'  ■tf.v'}rj  yuQ  rpuaiv  ]  Uyyeia' 
yi.u)  o  !}vQUjcu^^  y.uru  i)i  ' litinnvu/.Tu  ■a.ui  o  nf.(iarjyv()oQ7CoyfaTr](;, 
ijyovv  og  fiKJolvTog  dti/cvov  7Co/./m/.c.:  ujcojcuxiI  (<)q  nuKiv  Uuciic/MdDai. 
Ilere  we  have  a  store  of  tern)s  which  may  supply  Kibbeck's  Ust  of 
synonyms  p.  93 — ifX)'''. 

Accordiii^^  to  Ribheck  the  word  -/.(/Ku'E,  was  introduced  not  long  be- 
fore Aristophanes,  and  the  theatrical  type  was  first  presented  to  the 
Athenian  public,  sharply  defined  with  all  its  drastic  characteristics,  by 
Eupolis  in  his  drama  the  KoXw/.tg  421.  Here  the  deivu  lyrjQia  of  which 
the  chorus  consisted  may  have  been  giants  ending  in  big  /.(//m,  intestines. 
But  even  before  this  drama  the  Athenians  must  have  been  as  familiar 
with  the  type  as  with  the  word,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  fully 
appreciated  the  part  of  the  consummate  flatterer  that  Cleon  repeatedly 
played  in  the  dramas  of  Aristophanes.  That  Athenian  dramatists 
eagerly  studied  the  Sicilian  Epicharm,  not  only  to  derive  philosophical 
sentences  from  him,  cannot  be  doubted-^,  and  as  for  the  Tcagaoirog 
he  has  presented  him  as  a  novelty  [rov  gaiSiiog  '/Miprt  tv  -/.ut  to  vvv 
ya  &r]v  |  ita)vov  asioirov  as  Kaibel  corrects  fr.  34)  to  the  public  of  Syracusae 
with  much  the  same  outlines  as  Eupolis  later  in  Athens  gave  to  his  y.oXa^. 
According  to  von  Salis  (p.  48)  Crates  in  his  FuToveg  was  the  first  to 
show  the  Athenians  the  poor  flatterer  from  the  stage,  returning  from  the 
banquet,  intoxicated  and  lamenting  his  utter  indigence,  that  did  not 
allow  him  to  have  [either  a  boy  or]  a  torch  on  his  way  home  (fr,  3  K., 
cp.  Epich,  fr.  35,  1.  8  Kaib.).  Even  if  the  argument  is  rather  weak*, 
an  analysis  of  the  Aristophanic  Cleon  will  at  any  rate  prove  the  type 
to  have  been  quite  popular  in  the  Athenian  theatre  before  Aristo- 
phanes. It  is  this  intimate  relation  of  the  demagogue  to  the  state  that 
makes  this  disgrace  of  private  life  an  ignominy  when  transferred  to 
the  state. 


'   d-voondral}  Cf.  Plaul.  Bacch.  582,  Stich.  326,  Capt.  832  pultare  assulatim  fores,    Men. 

176,  Lucil.  fr.  843  Marx:  csede  ostium,  Gnato,  urge. 
2   Iros  has  become  the  common  name  of  a  beggar,   1834,  20:  '1  001  Tidvrcs  01  Inairoxv- 

reg.     'PomoxdnrjXog  I   add  from  Donatus  Ter.  Eun.  253  Wessn.    Gnato  Lucilius  843  and 

845  Marx    probably    is    the   parasite   of  the    miles.     Moreover  I  cite  from  Lucilius  ed. 

Marx    75    vivite    lurcones,    comedones,    vivite    ventres,  cp.   171   qui  edit  se  hie 

comedit  me.     Catillo  .••  s.  Macrob.  Saturn.  Ill   16,   17. 
^   Cp.  lately  A.  von  Salis:    De    Doriensium  ludorum  in  com.  Attica  vestigiis  (diss.  Basel, 

°5)  P-  55  sq*!- »  Wilamowitz  Die  gr.  Literatur  p.  53. 
*  Fr.  39  K.  is  no  good  support  for  taking  the  » neighbours*  for  the  parasites;  the  Epichar- 

mean  parasite    does    not    live    next  door   to  his  rich  entertainer,  35,  9  sqq.  as  he  does 

Plaut.  Stich.  400,  454.  , 
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As  early  as  in  the  parabase  of  the  Acharnians  the  poet  had  spoken 
of  those  that  beguile  the  state  ^tovcevovng,  and  in  the  Equites  the  Athe- 
nians had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  Cleon  as  a  splendid  specimen  of 
a  well  known  type  that  had  already  been  stigmatized  by  the  name 
xo/a^.  We  have  here  a  store  of  attributes  that  always  remained 
characteristic  of  the  flatterer:  jcovtjgog,  avatdrji:,  InioQ'Mg^,  >iXe7CTt]g, 
(cp.  745);  with  fellow  flatterers  diajioXog,  rp^oveQog  (cp.  821  scj.);  (iiofio- 
koxoc,  aka^dv;  of  low  extraction  and,  consequently,  badly  educated 
{181,  334)^;  to  rakh'jTQia  deinvslv  there  is  an  allusion  in  v.  299,' 
cp.  ToXXoTQCov  afiiov  d-igoQ  392  (1295)^;  ^  ^^^  4^4'  ^P-  i^Xirmv  794, 
259;  fpaoay^  /ml  x^Q^'i^^t?  uQ7cayrjg  248  (with  Hlaydes'  note;  Cratin. 
fr.  397  yaOTgoxagv^dtg;  cp.  fr.  44  (UeXkoXaQvy^  Eub.  fr.  inc.  134 
XciQvy^);  y.6(iaXog,  Tcl-d^rjy.og,  ^utip,  kgaaxrig^]  always  on  the  outlook  for 
prey  {261,  313,  864),  akxog,  Xagog,  'lega^;  a  y.t'wv  that  always  wags  his 
tail  (alxaXXeiv,  acdveiv),  '/.vvaXiojcrj^,  dQuxcov  a'iuaro/coJTt]g^.  All  his 
thoughts  are  concentrated  on  the  the  table  and  the  stomach,  e.  g.  280, 
1 128  TQecfeiv  .  .  .  ozav  ij  7cXhog,  11 36;  gsy-Kei  ine^h'cov  Ynriog  104*'.  His 
currish  nature  is  shown  v.  103 1:  yiegyjit  aaiviov  a  ortorav  dit7rvi'jg  hcl- 
rr)Qiov.  The  comparison  to  kitchen-utensils  necessary  to  every  house- 
hold, doidvl  and  toqlvi],  originates  in  the  same  conception  of  this  slave 
of  the  belly,  to  whom  the  zQecpwv  is  the  deonozrjg  960^,  and  who  has 
worthy  parallels  in  Cleonymus  and  the  aviavLog  and  uhrjg  parasite  1266. 
In  harmony  with  this  Cleon's  pious  wish  is  that  the  sausage-dealer,  to 
yevviynorarov  (de^noTLcrov)  xgiag,  may  perish  in  the  same  way  as  he  lives, 
viz.  through  voracity.  It  is  quite  natural  that  his  enemies,  directed  by 
the  trained  eye  of  his  counterpart,  should  aim  at  the  weakest  point 
of  their  antagonist,  the  belly — probably  the  most  prominent  part  of  his 
outward  appearance  as  of  that  of  his  opponent:  yaOTQi^e  y.al  xolg  kvte- 
QOtg  Y.al  rolg  '/.oXoig  ;{wcwg  71.0 Xa  rov  avdga^,  a  blow  that  the  dra- 
matist Nicolaus    in    later    times    has    repeated  aiming  at  the  stomach  of 


'   Cp.  Stich.  230  perierationes  parasiticae. 

*  Asios:  ijoajg  eiarrjuei,  j3o  p  ^d  o  o  v  e^a  raSv  s.  As  for  the  name  R  o  p  ^opo  ^co  tio  s 
Ale.  Ill  74  it  is  explairicd    by    this   epigram :    ^lO'ev  .  .  .   '^coj/ov  y.eyprjueroe  .  .  .  /3.  f. 

'  cp.  1258  iv  rdyopii  yap  xptvouevos  ifioirAofirjv  \  he  has  been  thinking  of  ^oaxeiv 
rtjv  yaarepa  parasitando  pascere  ventrem  (PI.  Persa  56),  cp.  supra. 

*  As  to  the  parasite  as  »amator«  see  Plant.  Stich.  583  sq. 

*  Even  his  impudent  way  of  looking  at  people  is  characteristic  of  the  xola^,  cp.  Luc. 
de  paras.  864:  Seivov  /SleTiior  oTtolov  r  ft  els,  tiiya  xal  vfaiuov.  Pollux  Onomast.  IV, 
148  6  xola^  uvoTeTaTai  •/caxorjd'eoripfis   rde  oifpvs. 

'*  Cf.  Epicha  m  fr.  35,   13  sqq. 

"   oTivfiarirjs  xt'iao-AoJ.a^  already  Asios. 

*  Cp.  V.  273,  Nub.  549  and  xolerpdni  ib. ;  Lueilius   1071    .Marx. 
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llic  first  parasite  I  antalus  (III  \).  3H3  Kock)^.  Why  should  not  Aristo- 
pliancs  liavc  alluded  to  CIcon  as  a  real  y./j'/M^,  punning  on  his  intimate 
connection  with  y.oXov'  iQoffrj  and  /.ouiu  as  the  authority  of  Athenarus 
262  a  actually  exi)laincd  the  etymology  of  the  word.'  The  technical 
word  yiolayieveiv  he  has  himself  used  1.  48 2.  The  same  inclination  for 
the  same  weak  point  is  indicated  by  the  wish  /urj  jco-i  ayoQuiov  Jiog 
Oytkayx^oioi  7caQceyevoif.iyv  (as  (i(jjfio'/.6xog)-  'Ayo()aloi,  l^  uyoQug  aire  both 
Cleon  and  his  rival,  and  it  seems  probable,  considering  the  double  or 
triple  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  connection,  that  the  marketplace  in 
Athens  even  then  was  the  very  centre  of  the  business  operations  of  the 
flatterers  and  the  feeding  place  of  other  ayogaioc  (1257),  as  it  was  the 
hunting  ground  of  the  Eupolidean  flatterer  a  few  years  later  (fr.  159 
1.  7  K,)*'^.  Here  too  he  is  observed  by  the  young  man  when  Menander 
writes  more  than  a  hundred  years  later. 

After  all,  it  seems  to  be  evident  that  the  social  position  of  this  type 
of  man  so  universally  scorned  was  quite  fixed  and  literarily  worked  out 
in  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Equites,  and  it  is  at  least  very  probable 
that  the  Epicharmean  parasite  was  the  direct  prototype  of  the  Athenian 
xo'Aor^.  In  Athens  zh  7caQaatT€iv  always  remained  the  aim  and  end  of 
TO  -aoXa-aevELV.  The  spectators  are  very  likely  to  have  fully  appreciated 
the  pitch  of  the  evolution  of  the  drama,  when  the  two  knaves,  whose 
T£%v^iuaTa  make  up  the  new  Ti^vrj  (1407)  and  who  scold  one  another  with 
technical  terms  of  the  cooking  art,  work  themselves  up  to  be  themselves 
the  real  xQkpovxEQ.  {rizd^ai  1.  716)  of  their  deorcoTfjg.  The  whole  action 
terminates  in  the  bearing  off  of  Cleon  {rJQCjg  Asios),  iKcpsQtraL  d-vQu'Zi 
1.  1407  as  Eupolis  later  styled  it,  leaving  it  to  his  rival  to  take  the 
office  of  d-EQccTtoiv^  to  the  People.  Aristophanes,  as  it  seems,  was  the 
first  among  the  dramatists  to  transfer  the  type  to  the  demagogues, 
stamping  them  as  ybXa/xg,  and  here  he  made  an  epoch. 


*  From  the  same  reason  the  parasite  Podes  (P  575),  according:  to  Demetrius  of  Scepsis, 
is  hurt  in  the  stomach,  Athen.  VI  236  d.  Already  Epicharm  represented  his  flatterer 
as  afraid  of  injuries  fr.  35,   12. 

'  L.  814  we  might  perhaps  correct  fieoTrv  to  vr^arrjv  =  vrjaxtv,  intestinum  jejunum 
(Kiihner-Blass  I  p.  546). 

3  of  the  sycophants  Diphil.  Emp.  fr.  32  K,  1.  16,  Plaut.  Trin.  815,  Capt.  491.  In  Lu- 
cian  de  par.  51  the  parasite  avoids  the  marketplace  and  the  Siy.aarrjoia  that  he  leaves 
to  the  sycophants  in  preference  to  the  gymnasiums  and  the  symposia. 

■*   Ribbcck  p.  c)4. 
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The  next  time  he  represents  Cleon,  he  gives  him  the  mask  of  a  dog, 
to  whom  the  kitchen  is  the  world  1,  Vesp.  904  aya^og  y  vXfxiailv  xat 
diaXeixeiv  rag  /t-r^ag  (cp.  Eq.  1034;  Eupol,  fr.  52).  Cleon  persecutes 
Laches'^  because  he  f^ovog  ■/.(xTrja&iev  what  he  had  stolen:  the  uvriQ  (xovo- 
cpayiaraTog  is  the  worst  of  all  (cp.  Ribbeck  p.  100  and  the  name  Movo- 
yvaO-og  Ale.  f.  i).  Cleon  is  oiytovgog  i-iovov,  he  is  still  xa(>xa(»&(Jofg  (1031, 
cp.  Eq.  1017)  —  the  predecessor  of  Karcharos-Thrason  Athen.  VI  p.  251  e 
—  and  has  the  impudent  look  of  a  Kvv-vq.  As  long  as  the  old  Athe- 
nian was  his  friend,  he  tried  to  join  him  anyhow  as  xa/rroc;  from  the 
kitchen,  as  a  oxqold-og^  —  a  little  jttMxaXaCiov,  a  little  avxo(pQVTi,g,  but 
always  insatiable,  always  on  the  look-out  for  an  uvt^Q  riaxig  (288),  for 
sometning  to  eat  (238,  354,  the  treat  of  a  process  be  it  ever  so  small), 
whose  yvad-oL  nothing  can  withstand  (155,  368),  living  an  uyevvrjg 
^iog  on  the  whole  (506).  But  he  is  himself  a  poor  master,  who  is 
robbed  of  all  by  his  xoAorxfg  and  the  xoAaxcQ  twv  xoAaxwv,  Cleon,  the 
qualified  flatterer,  Cleonymus,  6e-iolog  (as  hiioQv.og)  etc*;  he  himself, 
the  deoycoTrjg,  agx^ov,  O-tog,  Zeig,  ztO-aaevrrjg,  (iaaiXevg  (54^),  is  in  reality 
a  dovXog  of  his  own  slaves  (517,  653),  that  receive  all  sorts  of  good 
things  from  the  subjects  (676),  while  the  Philocleon  and  his  fellow- 
sufferers,  although  a/iicKQokoyoi,  who  always  call  for  fining  [TiveaO-ui)  and 
money  [xQin-iaxa),  in  reality  are  themselves  the  (piQedei/cvot  —  to  the 
T^£X£'(}£t7rw<,  as  the  parasites,  in  accordance  with  this  Aristophanic  word 
later  on  were  called  (401)".  All  his  misfortune  however  originates,  ac- 
cording to  Aristophanes,  in  his  fatal  taste  for  flattery  {O-tonevfiata  563, 
cp.  610)'',  which  he  retains  even  as  a  dicastic  wasp'.  But  in  the  world 
of  the  wasps  the  result  is  the  same:  the  naughty  flatterers,  now  drones, 
■/.rjrpfjveg,  (.livovxeg  svdov  xovQU(pov  (cp.  olyiovQog  of  Cleon  as  a  dog),  profit 
by  his  work  (a  simile  already  used  by  Hesiod  Op,  302).  Amongst  the 
flatterers  on  the  contrary  all  is  joy  and  happiness,  as  Philocleon  himself 


'    L,  600    anoyyov    i'pov    ex  Trjs  Xexnvrji    rdju/SuSt    fjfiwp  Ttfoixcjvel,  Ribbeck  p.    ir,  cf. 

Peniculus  in  Plaut    Men..  nivaxooTroyyios  Alciphr.  Ill   63  and  the  weapon  of  Sangja 

Ter.  Eun.  777. 
2  whose   behaviour    is    that    of  a  xJA«|:    (jfarjpo)e   i^anart'otiv  u    o'ierai,    cp.  Babr.  50, 

1 4  aeaspos  aixdXlff)'  (of  a  fox)  and  Pollux  xvov  Trponoalvrov,  Trpoonrnrjotog. 

*  Cp.  Struthias,  Struthion  and  Ephippus  fr.  6  rolat   aroovO'ivie  %avoxin  b/toUns.      Plaut. 
Trin.   1020  L 

■*   Plaut.  parasiti  venatici,  molossici  (Capt.  85). 

•''  Already  Epicharm  says  in  his  Elpis  and  his  Periallos  of  the  parasite:  iy.ulear  yap  n  rig  / 
ijr'  aln}.ov  dexcov  rv  Se  kKoir  onyco  rpeyaiv  (fr.  37  and   1 10  K.). 

•  rripovat  551,  tftfialXei  not  rrv  yslp'  dnaXr;v  554,    vnonvnrovTtS  555.    oxoinTovn    'iv 
h/m  yfldaoj  xal  rov  dvfiov  xartid'mnai. 

'  The  tjreatest  flaUery  of  a  wasp  is  to  address  someone  as  a  /ueliTTiov.    »niy  litlle  bee«, 

1.  3^7! 
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sees  when  taking  part  in  their  symposion  with  the  rich  (PUo-y.rrjfiOJv: 
he  characterizes  them  as  xoimpol,  their  usual  attribute,  /.(ofjiodo'/.oixoiVTtQ^ 
jtegl  thv  el  jtQUTTovx  ud  (1318)'-*,  calls  them  poor  devils,  destitute  of  all, 
while  he  himself  is  called  veortXovro';  and  ovog  {y.XrjrrjQ  13 10,  cf.  189). 
How  the  flatterers  behave  at  the  beginning  of  a  festival,  is  told  12 12 
sqq.:  we  hear  of  their  aXiD/uy.lCnv  {c\).  v7C07u!>ri/.lZuv  I29(j),  of  their 
ccotela  and  yekola^,  of  their  tUu^icv  and  (Jxiotctuv  (cp.  Hlaydes'  note  to 
1308),  rcjvaKeiv  and  ylemeLV  (1368),  of  the  lascivious  songs  and  dances* 
and  of  the  excessive  v§Qig  of  these  young  people  when  drunk. 

The  description  that  Aristophanes  gives  us  of  these  d^qgiu^,  is  to 
my  opinion  sufficiently  exhaustive  to  enable  us  to  form  a  clear  idea 
of  their  way  of  living.  As  yet,  however,  Eupolis  had  not  produced  his 
detva  d^rjQiu  on  the  stage,  the  parasites  that  utilised  the  rich  Callias,  the 
friend  of  the  sophists.  Whether  the  designation  of  the  demago- 
gues (as  that  of  the  sophists)  as  xoAoxfg  was  first  invented  by  Socratic 
circles  or  not,  it  has  at  any  rate  been  a  favourite  expression  with  them, 
as  we  may  conclude  from  Plato  de  re  publ.,  where  the  riyvrj  /.o't.avxy.r^ 
works  on  the  dofat  avd^Qwaov  yal  erct&v^Uai  (VII  533  B).  In  the  crises 
which  the  different  forms  of  government  have  to  go  through,  the  y.r](prjvig 
play  an  important  part.  In  the  oligarchic  state  (VIII  p.  552  B)  some 
are  very  rich,  others,  zw»'  tvoliiiov  avalcorai,  quite  poor,  and  as  in  the 
hive  the  y.r]cpriv€g  are  (j/iir^vovg  vcarjua,  so  in  the  state  the  y^y£VTQiouivoi 
are  all  y.a.v.ovqyoL,  the  others  remain  7tvioyoi.  Exactly  the  same  evolu- 
tion as  in  the  state  may  be  observed  in  the  individual  (p.  559  E),  where 
the  young  man  tastes  the  honey  of  the  drones  and  holds  company  with 
aX^coac  d-rjQal  yai  deivolg:  then  words  and  opinions  ipsvdeig  xul 
aXaUveg  conquer  the  fortress  and  calling  TTqv  (xev  aidto  rjh&iorrjTa, 
atocpQoovvYjv  d\  avavdQtav,  /uergLorr^ra  de  y.al  y.oo/uiav  doTtavrjv  dtg  aygoi- 
TiLav  xal  avehvd-€Qiav  they  drive  these  virtues  out,  importing  in  splendid  pro- 
cession the  corresponding  vices,  which  i7toy:oQtu6f^evoi^  they  call 
v(Sqiv  i^iev  evTtaidevGiav,  uvaQyiav    de  llivd^eQiav,   aoayriav    de  /luyakoTtQi- 


'   Cp.  Toane^oXoi^os,  y.viao'koiyos. 

^   This    sort    of    people    pretend    to    be    Se^ioi  (1315),  aofoi  y.al  fioioixoi    (1244),    y.aloi 

re  ndyad'oi  {1256). 
•*   Cp.  Epicharm.  fr.  35,  3 :  rrjrel  S'e  '^apieis  t'  sijul  xal  noiew  noKv  \  yelmra.    —    Only 

if  the  worst  comes  the  parasite  in  Capt.  492,  Stich   193  has   recourse  to  mores  barbari. 

*  Cp.  Pollux  VI  122  and  Ribbeck  p.  96. 

*  Aristophanes  likes  to  call  them  monsters;  besides  the  names  above  quoted  from  the 
Eq.,  cp.  acTos,  &rjQiov  (23  of  Cleonymus),  fdlaiva  navSoy.evroia  (35  Cleon),  y.oga^, 
Philocleon  himself  is  a  xvroSalov,  that  addresses  his  son  as  xaxiOTov  d'rjpior  44S. 

'  Cp.  Ribbeck  p.  97. 
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7t€iav,  avaideiav  6\  ardqeiav^.  Plutarch  adul.  p.  56  is  evidently  influen- 
ced by  Plato  even  when  he  does  not  mention  his  name,  and  he  quotes 
from  Thucyd.  Ill  82,  4  the  famous  passage  describing  the  »Umwertung 
aller  Werte«  (cp.  his  description  of  the  leaders  §  8),  Still  worse  than  in 
the  oligarchic  city  is  the  rule  which  the  drones  wield  in  the  democratic 
city  (p.  564  D),  here  oi  nlovGwt  are  xr]rpr]viov  (ioravr],  who  give  the 
drf.iog  but  very  little  of  the  honey  they  have  squeezed  out  (cp.  Aristo- 
phanes supra)  of  the  yr^QrjfxariConEvoi.  The  extreme  liberty  necessarily 
generates  the  rvqavvog,  who  calls  in  xtjfpijvag  ^evixovg,  (.uad-o(p6qovg 
(p.  567  D)  and  wastes  ra  icarquta  in  carouses  as  a  prodigal  son.  Of 
course  the  flatterers  attach  themselves  necessarily  to  such  a  tyrant  {IX 
p.  575  E),  and  he  is  obliged  to  d^ioTteieiv  his  own  slaves  and  grows  into 
a  y.6Xa^  rcov  ^eQauovTiov  i.  e.  nov  7Covr]QOvaTU)v,  (p.  575  A  and  D).  Ac- 
cording to  Plato  the  flatterers  are  a  permanent  danger  to  individuals  (cf. 
VII  538)  as  well  as  to  society,  even  to  the  best  of  them.  It  seems 
evident  that  the  philosopher  has  borrowed  many  colours  from  the  rich 
pallet  of  Aristophanes  to  finish  his  portrait  of  the  x(')Xa^-y.rjrpii'^v,  as  Ari- 
stophanes had  styled  him,  when  urging  to  dQifiv  of  his  nature  towards 
society.  In  fact,  the  flatterer  after  this  Platonic  treatment  might  be  said 
to  be  the  fundamental  evil  of  every  social  order,  as  we  find  him  in  our 
fragment  of  Menander's  KoXa^. 

But  out  of  the  purging  fire  of  philosophic  thought  emerged  the 
xoAa^,  stigmatized  with  a  new  epithet:  aditiog'^.  Injustice  is  the  prin- 
cipal charge  brought  forward  against  him  by  the  young  man  (1.  42): 

oi&s)g  htXovrrjOev  rayjiog  diy,aiog  tlV. 
As  adixog  he  appears  e.  g.  in  Lucian  de  paras,  c.  21:  rccTig  ohv  0  7taqct- 
GLtog  xa  aXXoTiua  Xaf.i§uvu)v  ovy.  adcxei  f-tovog,  Alciphr.  epp.  I  5  iyio  de 
ayartCo  rr]v  !"(?>>'  avayxaiiov  elitoqiav  ex  rrjg  xad-rjueQtvrjg  aqyaaiag  xiov 
XeiQiov  7C(jQLQ6f.iEvog  (contrasted  with  the  sudden  wealth  which  the  addressee 
has  acquired)'  aXt  el  nXovteig,  ovv  rq)  dixai(i)  TtXovTet.  Already 
Aristophanes  had  suggested  this  conclusion  as  to  the  had  morals  of  the 
Colax  (cf  Eq.  103 1  sqq.),  Plut.  353  sqq.:  to  re  yag  e^ai(pvr]g  ayav  I 
ouTiog  VTteQjcXovTelv,  to  6^  ah  dedocxevac  I  /coog  avdqhg  ovdev  vyieg 
loT  etQyaa(.ihou,  cf  502  sqq.:  7C0XX0I  luv  yag  Ttov  avO-qioTtoiv  ovTeg 
TtXovTovOL  TtovrjQol  I  adixtog  alxa  ^vXXe^aiiievoi'  tcoXXoI  6^  ovTcg  now 
XQrjOTol  I  7tqb.xxovGi  xaxCjg  xa)  7tfivaJGtv^. 


'   Cp.  Ribbeck's  description  of  the  more  elegant  type  of  the  flatterer  p.  46. 
2  Cf.  Ribbeck  p.   n   sqq. 

^   L    43,  cf.  Plato  de  r,  p.  Vlll   553  C    qnSousvos    —    -^oijuutu    ^vlleyerat.    Phoc.   5  ///} 
TiXovislv  dSixdJS,  (iAA'  if  oaicov  ^loxeieiv. 
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L.  43  sq.  seems  to  be  a  very  solemn  denunciation  when  applied 
to  the  behaviour  of  the  flatterer.  Hut  Cleon  in  Aristophanes  may  be  a 
good  illustration  of  the  ambush  of  a  /jj/m^^.  Lucian  compares  his  in- 
trigues to  stratagems  used  in  the  siege  of  a  fortified  town  (cp.  Plato 
supra),  which  is  taken  by  night:  rcavrl  XQorait  o  aO-hog  IvrjdQiv/n^vog 
(sc.  7tQcg  Tiov  Tov  v.okuv.()g  t7a(iovXo)v)  ^  23.  To  swear  by  the  sun 
then  is  very  appropriate  (sol  videt,  Stich.    1 10). 

L.  47.  The  speaker  would  have  scolded  the  man  in  public,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  axevorpoQog,  who  walks  behind  him  carrying  the  fiuoiu, 
viz.  olvctQiQ  (Alex.  fr.  275)2. 

L.  49.  TtiqvOLV  7CTioy/)g  r^oO^u  y.al  ve-kqoq,  utterly  destitute  of  means 
of  living,  cf.  the  bold  metaphor  Timocl.  fr.  35  utru  Li'jvtojv  redrrjTiwg. 
In;  Plaut.  True,  164  sqq.  Diniarchus  is  no  more  incolumis,  he  has  lived, 
mortuos  est;  Pseud.  309. 

L.  50.  keys  riv*  elgyaCov  reyvrjv.  There  is  probably  an  allusion  to 
the  xoAaxf/a  as  a  »Texv>]<t,  see  Ribbeck  1.  c.  p.  63  sqq.,  cf.  Anaxandr.  fr.  49, 
Alexis  fr.  257,  Antidotes  fr.  2,  Diodor  fr.  2,  Dionys  fr.  2  1.  34,  Diphil 
fr.  75,  Plaut.  Stich.   1783. 

L.  51   sq.  otx  a7t£L 

Ix  T7]a[de  yrjg  st€Q]ioa€;  xl  didaavMg  ym'/.u; 
The  supplement  fills  exactly  the  lacuna.     Cp.  Aristoph.  Eq.  698  e]  firj  a 
sarpayio    I    Ix    xiqG^E    r^g    yrjg  (cp.  Vesp.   1230)    and    Acharn.  828   el   fxrj 
^xiqioGe  Gvy.ocpavTrjaeig  Tqi%(ov.      The  omission   of  the   article'^  goes   well 


'    Cp.  Equit.   1032 

e^sSerai  oov  rovyjor  orav  ov   Ttoi  aXXoae  ydaxr]?' 
eacpoirwv  t'  eg  rovrthnov  Xrioei  ae  xvrt]Sdv 
viHTcoQ  r«s  XondSas  xai  rds  vraovs  StaXsiy^mv. 

'  not  neoafiot  which  the  entertainers  ftiad'ovvTai  fls  iarlaaiv  (Alexis  Phygas  fr.  257) 
It  is  superfluous  to  call  to  mind  Menand.  fr.  319,  Epinic.  fr.  i,  Hermipp.  fr.  82, 
Aristoph.  Plut.  1021,  fr.  317.  Antiph.  fr.  140,  Eubul.  fr.  124,  Antid.  fr.  4,  Plaut.  Poen. 
699,  Fr.  Com.  R.  p.  133  Ribb. 

^  To  practise,  to  work  at  a  reyrrj  is  called  igydtead'ai,  cf.  Alexis  fr.  ri6  6  fiev  tvttos  / 
T^s  eo yaaias  fls  sari,  xoXaxeiag  dyo'iv,  and  Antiphanes  counts  as  the  fieyiara 
sQya  of  this  wcomfortable  art«  TiaiSid,  dSpov  yeXdaui,  oxdiu/ia,  oh'os  (fr.  144).  Plato 
speaks  of  those  ufTayetpi^oftevot  rrjv  oofiorrA^v  TByvrjv  (Protag.  316  D),  cf.  Athen. 
p.  255  b  ol  rrjv  •/.oXaaria')'  fierayeioi'Cofierot,  de  re  p.  II  374  C  e.  g.  epydtead'ai.  The 
parasite  in  Luc.  de  paras.  2  is  a  Srjuiovpyds  rrjs  ri'/vr^s. 

^   Thucydides  11  74,  3  in  an  oath;  btiI  yrjv  rrjvSe  rjX&o/isv.      Kiihner-Gerlh    Gr.  Satzlehre 
.^  465   Anm.  6,  a.      it  is  quite  irrelevant,  whether  the    pronoun    precedes  or  follows   the 
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with  the  elevated  tenour  of  the  passage,  cp.  AvaireXeiv  (and  ajiocpaivov- 
T£g).  The  flatterer  is  said  to  be  a  diduO'/Mkog  trig  ^dr/.iag,  the  young 
speaker  is  fresh  from  school  with  a  sound  philosophical  training,  remind- 
ing one  of  Plato's  Gorgias,  where  the  rhetor  is  a  xoAa^  cpalXog,  who 
does  not  benefit  the  people;  cp.  Alexis  fr.  203,  where  the  flatterers  are 
teachers  ^^  uxiqov,  i.  e.  rot  ly(Jol  jiiov.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
Aristophanes  contrasts  himself  to  the  poets  who  flatter  secretly,  main- 
taining that  he  ra  (iikriara  didaoxei  (Acharn.  658  sqq,),  he  declares  the 
subject  of  his  teaching  to  be  ro  eb  xal  to  dixaiov^. 

The  art  of  flattering  was  ahvays  spoken  of  as  a  novelty,  even  when 
Hercules  and  Tantalus  were  the  divine  models,  ever  presenting  new  sides 
and  recurring  in  novel  forms,  a  pregnant  expression  of  the  tone  of 
social  intercourse  at  any  time  prevalent,  of  the  up-to-date  style  of  po- 
lite conversation  (cp.  Epicharm  supra),  of  all  moral  evils  lately  sprung  up, 
in  contrast  to  the  simple  habits  and  sound  morals  of  olden  times.  This 
seems  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  type  when  introduced  on 
the  Athenian  stage;  it  was  retained  by  Alex.  Phygas,  where  Chairephon 
ilQia-/.ei  rexvTjv,  by  Menander,  by  Terence  Eun.  v.  247  ego  adeo  hunc 
primus  inveni  viam  (as  opposed  to  the  old  vulgar  method  of  the  flat- 
terer, who  makes  himself  a  yeXwroTroibg  and  receives  (Ukr]  yeXioTortoia, 
as  Eupol.  fr.   159). 


L.  54.  €ig  eortv  [avrjQ  TtafiTtovi]  qov  xol  yivovg 

dt    oi  va  itavx    ct7tnX(oXe,  tgnqtif-ie,  7tQay(.iaTci. 

The  line  is  incomplete  and  appears  to  have  been  illegible  in  the 
original  copy  (perhaps  the  sign  in  front  of  the  column  has  something  to 
do  with  this).  It  seems  necessary  to  refer  di  ov  as  well  as  rovro  1.  57 
and  62  to  a  whole  class,  yivog  or  (pvXov,  of  malefactors  or  a  widespread 
xaxov,  to  which  this  particular  specimen  is  said  to  belong  (cp.  to  tiop 
icaqaalttov  yivog  Nicol.  fr.  i  K.,  Timocl.  fr.  8,  3,  Plant.  Stich.  181  genus 
nostrum,  Ter.  Eun.  246).  The  flatterers  subvert  the  whole  society,  cp. 
supra  and  Diphil.  fr.  24  0  yag  yJjXa^  I  ■/«<  (TtQutr]yov  xal  dvvaotrjv 
y.a)  cplXovg^  y.ai  ta g  TtoXBig I  avat Qijti  l  Xoy^n  ■/.ay.oi  Qy(i}  fitr/.Qov  r]divag 
XQovov.  A  still  closer  resemblance  to  our  passage  Lucian  de  calumn. 
§   126  fin.  exhibits:    {al    o/x    aXrji^lg    diai^oXa))    iff     lov    rjdi]  /mi  oIy.ol 


noun,  Eu.  El.  93  oi  xourovai  rijoSf  /i;s,  96  Tipus  xeofiovae  yrjs  rijoSe;  Hel.  1058, 
Heraclid.  iii  Tvpavros  rrjaSe  yfje,  1643  '/ulas  t~o§'  (iVrtf ;  Hel.  S05  (fevye  S'  ex  rfjaSf 
xO'ovoS,   1 183  yrjg  rijaS'  exxofuad'eig. 

'■  As  to  the  form  of  the  sentence  cp.  Pseud.  204. 

2  Cp.  Plaut.  Stich.  628. 
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uv uararni  ynyovuai  v.a)  icoXlk;  ugdrjv  u/coh't'/Mai^.  —  Tqocpmin;  as 
u  vtiortQoci  oUodtajfoxig,  erilis  filius  minor,  cp.  Men.  194  with  Kock's 
uote^. 

L  58.  Tuvrag  0  vvv  [tfuvlorarav]  i^cvQrjx    ty('), 

A  word  like  rcat'XoXoov  would  suit  the  lacuna  better''.  Leo  supplies  dia 
TOVTOv  (as  we  read  1.  97).  The  slave  who  speaks  surely  wants  to  re- 
present this  particular  flatterer  as  an  example  of  a  widespread  evil,  which 
now  (adding  to  the  weight  of  his  assertion)  he  has  found  to  destroy 
even  the  firmest.  —  t^evQrjxe  » found  to  be«,  as  e.  g.  Plat.  Apol.  24  D 
rov  dLacp&ELQovTa  l^tvqwv. 

L.  60  sqq.  As  the  most  conspicuous  situations  in  life  Men,  fr.  248 
gives  those  of  an  uqytov,  oxQaxrjyoq,  r]ye/j^iov,  drj/iiov  rtuUv  ov^ftovLoq ; 
fr.  897  (xlXaq  d^eQarctieiv  xa/  aaTqartag  of  foreign  affairs  (cp.  Kock  F. 
C.  G.  Ill  p.  437  fr.  145)-  ^^-  74  ^f-ov  I  tog  or/.TQov  l^avrAoZoiv  oi  xu 
cpQovQia  I  TTjQovvreg,  oi  rug  uy.QOTtoXeLg  y.€XTrjf.uvoi^.  Founders  of  new 
cities  have  been  en  vogue  especially  since  Alexander's  times.  Cp.  the 
poor  fisherman  suddenly,  as  he  himself  thinks,  grown  rich  in  Plaut. 
(Diphil.)  Rud.  933  L. :  ubi  nobilitas  mea  erit  clara  /  oppidum  magnum 
communibo,  ei  ego  urbi  Gripo  indam  nomen  /  monumentum  meae  famae 
et  factis,  ibi  qui  regnum  magnum  instituam ;  Pseudol.    1 100. 

L.  61   sqq.  ov  yag  a}.Xc  rohg  reXeiog  Xiyto 

ccTtoXioloTctg  f.i€v,  TOVT  avi'jQTjy.ev  jliovov 
Oi  y.blciv.tg'  oh\toi  d']  tWiv  airolg  ad-ktot, 
as  Blass  reads  the  last  line  (»diese  sind  ihr  Ungluck«).  The  letters  in 
the  original  can  only  be  tead  OYT  or  07/7.  Leo's  restoration  oirot 
<J'  elolv  avrolg  aixioi  seems  rather  a  superfluous  addition  (it  is  hard  to 
supply  xTi^g  avaiQeaeiog  from  arf^QTjy.ev).  Nor  is  the  reading  of  Blass  quite 
satisfactory,    as    the   sentence   closes    in  rather  an  abrupt  way.     Perhaps 


'   In  later  times  Heraclides  of  Tarent,  6  ■/.o'/.aaiy.o'iTaros,  was  said  to  have  been  rov  y.uTu- 

oTpayfjvai  rrjv  roiavrr]f  ^aaileiav  alri(oraTOi>,  sc.  that  of  Philip  (Polyb.  XIII  4) 
2   Leo  supplies  Xeym  001  TtdXip,   an  emphasis  suitable    in  a  tutor    but    rather   strong  here 

(one  might  think  of  Toivvi-  or  to  zdlav  too). 
•''  7iafr6Xuo7'^  nai'TovQyai',  enlpovl.ov  seem  to  be  too  weak.     Cp.  Nicol.  fr.   i   tioos  '/aoiv 

oiiiXei  rov  rpifovTo?  1 71    vied'gc).     (I  have  also  thought  of  y.al  roZrot). 
*   Plut.  Moral.  547  cd  aal  yolam  y.al  naQaairw   Svaoiorov   ei'    xpeiq   xa't  SvaxapTeor^ror 

eavTor    iyxojiadZcoi'    Ttkovaios   ris  ^   aaTganrjS  ?'  /Saoilfve.      That    the    situation  of  a 

phrurarch    was    considered    as    an  eminent  position    of  trust    is    shown  by  Lucian  dial. 

meretr,  9,  5    lovfiajiov    }<poovQeis    rd^a    Si/uoioittjs   a>v,  iva    xa'i    tovzo    ngoayagiaco- 

uni  aot. 
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Tolg  ad-hoi  is  a  slight  misreading  on  the  part  of  the  copyist  for  xqiaud^- 
Xloi,  and  the  whole  sentence  originally  ran  thus:  ovx(.og  cJ'  doiv  ai 
TQiGctO-hoi,  "in  this  way  they  [ol  TtXeiog  a7CoXu)X6Teg)  again  (i.  e.  con- 
sidering their  former  wealth)  have  become  quite  wretched*. 

L.  64.  A.  oolSagog  (.iiv  0  Xoyog'  on  de  tout  eaziv  /cote 
ovx  Old'  tydjys.  B.  vcag  rig  ctv  xQivag  Y.ay.iog 
eivovv  l'7CoXa(ioi  rov  lui^ovXevovta  aoi. 
To  ao(iaQog  cp.  fr.  inc.  1150K.  (Phot.  STtaiqbixevog,  ToXjiirjQog,  ai^ad/yg). 
The  slave  in  his  rash  and  passionate  way  has  not  only  found  this 
modern  evil  to  be  universal,  but  he  thinks  that  he  is  able  to  show 
its  true  source,  the  bad  xQioig  of  the  flattered  person  ^  Already  Cleon 
had  Aristoph.  Eq.  748  summoned  his  master,  the  Uemos,  to  diaxglveiv 
OTtoxiQog  sari  Evvovotsqog;  cp.  Menander  fr.  691  (Monost.  276).  Lu- 
cian  pro  imag.  21  recommends  such  a  di,ccy.Qtaig  y^oXaxeiag  "zat  hcaivov 
aXrjd-ovg,  and  Epigr.  10  he  considers  the  flatterers  ro  xa/£7Cwrarov,  xa- 
d-agav  ipevdn^ievoi  cpiXiav;  Plut.  de  adul.  50  C  f^akeuov  Igtl  diay.Qivai  rov 
V.0X0LVM  {(piXiag  vrcoyiQiTrjv)  xa)  tc/v  cpiXov^.  Such  a  discrimination  was 
difficult  especially  in  Athens,  the  home  of  oi  •KoXay.eg  rdv  xoXaxiov,  as 
we  are  told  in  Plaut.  Merc.  839  ubi  qui  amici  qui  infideles  sint  nequeas 
pernoscere. 


The  question    now    arises:    how    did    the    conversation   turn  on  the 
flatterer?     To  be  able  to  give  an  answer,  one  must  look  more  closely  at 

Col.  I, 

this  desperate,  if  not  dimidiatus,  at  least  semesus  Menander'^.     According 
to  the  reconstruction  that  Blass  gives  of  the  first  lines  the  father  of  the 


'  In  a  similar  way  Diphilus  speaks  of  tlie  xw^a|  fr.  24:  vZv  Si  y.al  y.a%e^ia  rie  vtcoSe- 
Svxs  rove  o'j(XcvS'  j  at  aoioeie  d'  ijjiiwf  voaovoi,  '/cal  to  nous  ydoir  nokv  [(fiXovs 
not  to  be  altered). 

*  Lucilius  717  M  can  tell  the  difference  between  the  two:  amici  qua^runt  animum,  rem 
parasiti  et  ditias.  As  to  false  friends  cp.  Bacch.  540  —  51  (from  Menander,  Leo  Forsch. 
118).  Mil.  gl.  1365  [Palastrio,  in  many  respects  a  perfect  parasite]  turn  demum  scibis 
tibi  qui  bonus  sit  qui  malus. 

•'  When  through  the  great  courtesy  of  the  editors  I  inspected  the  fragment,  1  did  not 
feel  sure  of  the  reading  of  the  first  letter  1.  7  (the  N  seemed  to  me  an  AT)  and  of 
the  word  UO[l]AE[S  1.  24  (behind  27  there  seemed  to  be  room  enough  for  one 
letter  4-  the  right  half  of  a  J.  But  I  trust  the  admirable  skill  of  the  editors  more 
than  my  eyes,  although  I  think  the  matter  worthy  of  notice). 


Mti 
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young  man  is  ahroad  on  business,  and    tlic  son  with  the  old   slave  is  left 
at  home  utterly  destitute  of  money  : 

1,  4  Irtel  yuQ  l^f/cJUvoiv]  trci  7CQu^ui;  rivitg 

0  viarrjQ  nuclh/cev  (jI\/.Luv  t/.toi  y^vrjv 

yjii  iv  I'/iatduQiov'  ulrhg  CQorprjv 

l/r,OQiau(.irjV.     TTjV  f.ui']  dioixrjTaig  iidiv 

irciTQtipi. 
This  seems  to  be  a  very  probable  supplement  of  the  lost  half  of  the  first 
lines,  except,  as  Leo  remarks,  that  the  son  must  earn  his  living  himself. 
Leo  thinks  that  the  first  line  .  .  .  iov  T(Zv  7cari[Q0JV  (xif.i\v}^ixivog  refers 
to  the  lather  of  the  speaker  who,  remembering  his  clever  forefathers 
now  after  a  long  and  thriftless  life  has  gone  alroad  to  repair  his  desperate 
affairs.  But  it  seems  to  be  very  improbable  that  the  father  has  ruined 
the  family.  In  Plaut.  Trin.,  which  play  because  of  the  dtoi/.rjtai  (ii2, 
877)  may  conveniently  be  compared  to  our  passage,  just  the  reverse  is 
the  case  (cp.  Phormio  299  sqq.,  where  the  father  has  left  his  son  without 
any  money).  Now  Leo  thinks  that  the  exposition  of  the  drama  is  this: 
The  young  man,  who  loves  a  girl  that  belongs  to  a  leno,  is  just  retur- 
ning from  the  market;  ^  he  complains  to  one  of  the  female  servants  of 
the  leno  (or  the  meretrix,  Doris  1.  18),  deploring  that  he  has  no  money 
to  buy  the  girl.  Then  appears  the  old  faithful  slave  of  the  family,  with 
whom  the  youth  discusses  the  enviable  position  and  ostentatious  display 
of  his  rival,  his  new  neighbour,  the  soldier,  and  the  character  of  his 
abominable  companion,  the  flatterer.  After  this,  they  go  into  the  house, 
and  the  leno  appears  on  the  stage,  discussing  with  others,  whose  aim  is 
to  utilise  the  soldier,  what  to  do  with  the  girl  just  spoken  of.  In  this 
way  we  get  acquainted  with  the  principal  characters  of  the  comedy,  we 
are  informed  of  the  difficulties  that  the  young  lover  has  to  overcome  in 
order  to  get  the  better  of  his  rival  and  guess  the  development  of  the 
plot.  On  the  whole,  this  ingenious  reconstruction  may  be  both  dramatic 
and  Menandrean,  but  still  there  remain  several  difficult  points  which 
require  closer  attention. 

As  Leo  has  observed,  the  banquet  in  question  (1.  11)  is  that  of  the 
tetradists.  But  it  seems  to  be  quite  impossible  that  the  soldier  should 
celebrate  this  in  company  with  the  young  people  (cp.  Blass).  If  with 
Leo  we  read  1.   n  as  follows : 

Tijdi,  zezQag  yag,  o\ivo6og  rj/LicZv  yiyverai 
and  give  the  line  to  the  young   lover,   he    cannot    well   m   the  next  line 
speak  of  the   soldier   as  a  de07t6Ti]g.      This   word    may   designate  a  man 
as  the  master  of  a  slave  or  a  meretrix  or  a  parasite  and  might  be  given 
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to  such  a  person  speaking,  or  spoken  to,  or  spoken  of,  but  Doris  at 
any  rate  cannot  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  soldier.  Some- 
body's master  is  going  to  give  a  banquet  and  this  somebody  may 
be  the  soldier  or  the  brothel-keeper  (Rud.  61)  or  even  the  young 
man  himself.  What  we  know  of  the  banquet  is  told  in  Athen. 
XIV  659  Mivavdqog  Iv  KoXayii  xav  rolg  revQadiotalg  diu'AovoL\uevov 
(.luyeiQov  Iv  t/j  rijg  jcavdrifiov  ^ArpQodivtjg  toQrfj  noiel  taZxa  Xiyovia; 
then  follows  the  speech  of  the  cook,  spending  to  all  Olympian  gods. 
Moreover  Naevius  had  in  his  adaptation  of  the  Menandrean  Colax  —  of 
which  Terence,  according  to  what  he  himself  confesses,  did  not  know 
(Eun.  Prol.  25  sqq.)  —  introduced  the  soldier,  a  sort  of  Pseudohercules 
(Men.),  passing  himself  off  as  Hercules  Victor,  to  whom  a  tenth  is  due  1, 
and  a  parasite  announcing  as  his  tribute,  in  the  name  of  » Hercules* 
a  festival  to  his  Hercules^,  the  invincible  paragon  of  all  parasites.  Now 
we  know  the  4th  day  of  the  month  to  be  sacred  to  Hercules  as  well  as 
to  Aphrodite  and  to  Hermes.  If  we  here  are  allowed  to  combine 
Naevius  with  our  fragment,  we  get  two  festivals,  one  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Hercules  by  the  soldier  and  his  train,  another  in  honour  of  Aphro- 
dite by  the  vioi.  For  this  latter  party  the  cook  in  Athenaeus  displays 
his  skill,  on  which  occasion  he,  imitating  his  divine  prototype  Hermes, 
sacrifices  to  all  Olympian  gods. 

Now  the  brothel-keeper  as  the  giver  of  the  banquet  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  we  may  hesitate  between  the  old  slave  of  the  family  and 
the  parasite  as  speaker  of  the  lines.  The  English  editors  believe  they  have 
found  some  faint  resemblance  between  the  first  lines  of  our  fragment 
and  the  introductory  speech  of  Gnatho  in  the  Eunuch.  The  » single 
boyw  mentioned  1.  6  together  with  oiTog  TQorprjv  sc.  naqiyn  of  the  mili- 
tary TQucpi(.iog,  »the  house  void  of  everything",  and  a  vestis  unica  (Stich. 
257,  360,  Cure.  355)  which  might  have  heen  mentioned  1.  6  might  appro- 
priately be  applied  to  a  person  »qui  patria  abligurrierat  bona«  (Ter.  Eun. 
235)*.  But  Struthias  is  sure  to  have  set  forth  his  new  method  of  fowling 
in  a  soliloquy,  as  the  parisite  elsewhere  does,  and   as  Gnatho  does,  when 


'   Cp.  Plaut.  True.  562. 

2  Ribbeck  FCR  p.  12,  cp.  Cure.  35S,  Bacch.  665,  Stich.  233  ut  ciecumam  partem  Her- 
culi  pollueeam  (3S6,  395).  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  parasite  especially  swears  by 
Hercules,  as  Stich.  475,  4S0,  495,  497.  5SS,  610.  About  the  Epicharmean  Hercules 
dSr](fuyos  ep.  v.  Salis  1.   c.  p.  30.     A  banquet  for  ten  Stich.  4S7. 

3  Even  the  Phormio  of  Ter.-Apollod.  has  retained  seme  traces  of  this  ordinary  way  of 
introducing  the  parasite  330  sqq.  (a  rather  awkward  exposition,  when  addressed  to  the 
slave  of  his  patron). 

*  Cp.  Lucil  171  Marx. 
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he  makes  his  first  appearance  in  the  h^un.  II  tlie  editors  are  right  in  their 
supposition  (which  they  besides  resign  themselves),  we  should  take 
the  whole  as  a  part  of  the  introductory  speech  of  the  parasite,  telling 
us  of  his  interview  with  a  jjerson  in  an  equally  desperate  position,  item 
ciui  abligurricrat  bona.  Then  in  1.  2  there  might  be  a  relation  between 
tujp  7caTtQiov  fit^ivr]ftivog  (according  to  Leo's  restitution)  and  O^uv^iuC' 
iditv  VLV  a  vov  ii)q  ituOLv  do/.ii,  I  xaxtijc;  tyovxu  and  1.  8  sq.  'mol  yuOo- 
jiievog  lb  -/.axodaifiov  zvyhv  imog  I  Xrjyoig  uv  diuyviv  ui^Kiiog  ovru)  arpodga :  / 
(T('  Srjva  Xiye  fioi  xovc  o  fioi  itoiixiov :  then  1 1  as  Leo  ry)/,  xixqug 
yuQ,  aivodog  r^f.uv  yelvexai,  and  then  ujcaac  d'  taxLv  laxiaxojQ  dia7c6xrjg  / 
y.al  vcavxag  a&Qioycovg  dfyeai/ai  ihct  f.ioL,  cp.  the  cena  popularis  Trin.  470 
(Eu.  Ion  1 140)  and  Ter.  Eun.  1082.  As  an  assecla  or  discipulus^  the 
miserable  good-for-nothing  has  to  follow  his  new  master  to  the  public 
praessepis.  Only  in  the  following  lines  we  do  not  become  aware  of  the 
parasite  until,  as  we  may  suppose,  1.  34  sqq.,  where  the  words  o/.ojrc- 
xofiev  and  eyof^uv  might  belong  to  such  a  person  (1.  36  uTcaiuj/^iev  ulxov, 
oxioTCXo/iiev).  As  for  rtalSeg  1.  37,  it  might  be  addressed  to  the  pupils 
of  the  disciplina  Gnathonica  or  Struthonica,  At  any  rate,  I  cannot  see 
how  to  explain  7caideg,  if  with  Leo  we  suppose  only  the  young  Athe- 
nian, Doris,  and  the  old  slave  to  be  on  the  stage.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  parasite  speaks  these  lines  and  leaves  the  stage  after  1.  38, 
the  following  verses  may  naturally  be  given  to  a  young  man,  just  be- 
coming aware  of  him,  i.  e.  the  master  of  the  old  slave  who  speaks 
1.  54  sqq.  He  is  infuriated  at  the  sight  of  the  wealthy  good-for-nothing 
fellow  just  walking  off  (N.B.  lijddi-e  1.  46  —  he  seems  to  be  arriving  just 
in  this  moment)  in  his  parasitic  manner,  y.axsTtzTjzev  1.  39.  This  means 
"Crouch  from  fear«,  e.  g.  Aristoph.  Eqq.  1490,  where  Blaydes  quotes 
Plut.  Ale.  p.  193  c  ercxTjl^  uXey.TioQ  doukov  log  xUvac  ^cvaQov,  and  Lucian 
Timon  5  hcsidtj  uiviqg  lyevofitjv,  ovy.exi  7tQOO^/.i/covaip  oi  xiwg  trcoTtxrja- 
oovreg  v.al  7CQoay.vvovvxsg'^.     Then  we  might  supply  1.  39   sqq.  xl  /.  .  .  . 

yMxe7tTtjxev;    7c60-£v  I  7tXovx(x)v;    XeyoL(.i     uv    rj    0axQa7tr]v^    r] 

axQttxoXoyov'  I  log  7c).olxa^  udty.iov  Ian  drjlog  iaxi:  7ciog:  I  ovOsig  ItzKov- 
x^oev  xaystog  dUaiog  lov  etc.  But  if  this  supplement  is  adopted,  the  chief 
difficulty  lies  in  the  presence  of  Phidias  and  Doris,  who  must  be  on  the 
stage  according  to  1.   18  sq.      The    lines    may    have   run  thus:    vlv  lyw. 


>   Cp.  Pseud.  865,  SS6. 

"^  Cp.  Fugit.  12  entriiKorTtor  vTioTtrrjoaovoi.  Ribbcck  p.  42  cites  Apulejus  Phj'siogn.: 
summittunt  sese  et  omne  corpus  infringunt  (ut  c.ines),  cp.  vTianimen'.  From  poul- 
try another  expression  7iaoa:ireovyi^siv  is  taken;  Posidipp.  fr.  26  K.  1.  13  e.Tr;-|' 
sy.aoTo?.  —  TTTrjoarir  TaTzcnrjr  Eu.  Andr.   166  of  a  female  slave. 

**  Cp.  Ter.  (Men.)  H.  timor.  452  satrapa  si  siet  etc. 
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Jiool,  ae  ?Jyco- 1 :  x\  drjra  {'/grjiita)  noulv,  0ei6ia :  O^aggelv,  Ifiot  I  Tr\q  \Xovai8oi\ 
yuQ  Tijg  Iftrjg  ravrrjg  ftiXeil  I  —  y.oX  roig  \}iotg:  lav  rig  ei'ut]  (plrjvaffoV  I 
rl  6'  LocpeXei'  ^dea/toiv  ^A'Jrva,  oio^e  f.t€'<;  !  oii^ei,  yag  ol'  cpv/xar  uy.qi- 
[■iiog  ra  -rtuxQia  I  v.al  clae^ei  7tohg  rovg  O'eovg  ahvovg'  7tcXug,  .  uvdqeg 
ret  itoXV  arv'/oZoi:  rl  Xeyeig,  aOXu.  Then  exasperated  at  this  question 
he  intensifies  his  assertions:  the  gods  not  only  do  not  help  the  pious, 
but  even  favour  the  bad.  The  tenour  of  the  passage  is  seen  from  the 
following  restoration  by  Leo: 

ovXXai.i^CiVBiv  ye  xoig  J  ycovrjQoig  zolg  0-eovg' 

ayaO^ol  yuQ  ovreg  olSi]^  uyuOov  TCQurTOf-iev. 

a)/^   o6e  6LfiotQlTT]g  ]  cpsoiov  alrog  7Coxe 

^iOQay.a,   auyf.ia,  ouivL\ov,  7C)]Qav,  y.gavog 

o/.lAmtac,  oxartavrjv,  yu?u]ov,  di^^okiav,  y.(odiov 
Then  Blass:  vvvl  dl  xalxa  icavx    ux\v-i}ig  ovog  rpsQei. 
Perhaps 

vvv  TtoQcpvQav  0  xQig  ax]uyj:g  ovog  rpigei, 

0  de  ax Qaxiioxrjg  lyivsx  tl^aicpvrig  Biag. 
As  to  the  whole  sentence  cp.  Menand.  Theophor.  fr.  223  K:  (man) 
adiyjog  eixv/el  /  yMy.uJg  xe  nQuxxei  xovxo  xo  Cioov  i.iovov  ....  vcgaxxet 
d'  o  yoka^  aqiaxa  Ttavxojv  etc.  As  for  the  blasphemy  see  e.  g.  Plaut. 
Bacch.  638  deus  respiciet  nos  aliquis  —  nugae,  vale,  119;  Pseud.  269 
(cp.  356),  Pers.  251  and  753  (a  very  solemn  prayer  of  thanksgiving),  Haut. 
tim.  1038.  A  soldier  di^ioiQixrjg  is  scolded  by  a  rich  tradesman  Luc. 
Dial,  meretr.  9:  €Qv/iiaxiov  trpQovQEcg  xuya  dmoiqixi^g  tov,  Xva  y.al  xovxo 
TrQoaxaglacofiai  oot.  Concerning  the  costume  of  a  swell  soldier  see 
Leo's  note  to  Plaut.  Cure.  356,  and  for  the  change  of  name  according 
to  the  new  way  of  living  or  social  position  cp.  Plaut.  Capt.  285(8), 
Poen.  1 1 39,  Ps.  193,  Stich.  242,  Bacch.  362.  The  verse  is  formed  in  the 
same  way  as  Ar.  Vesp.  49  avd^qionog  uiv  lix  lyivex  l^airprr]g  y.oQa^^. 
If  we  restore  11.  25 — 32  as  above,  a  new  difficulty  arises  concer- 
ning 1.  14 — 18.  In  1.  15  the  editors  supply  7iXoix<i)  before  ).aj.i7CQov, 
cp.  Men.  fr.  538  (.ilya  rpQovovvxcov  hi)  yevet  y.al  yqrjuadLv  ulxvjv  xe  do^ij, 
fr.  466,  281,  Antiphan.  123  rj  yeyovevai  J.a^ucqog  r^  xe^vrjy.ivai;  Ar.  Eqq. 
430  e^euit  yag  aoi  Xa}.iTCQog  ijdrj  y.al  jiieyag  y.ad-ceig.  Coniequently 
the  sense  may  be  rendered  thus :  del  xo  .  .  evx  ...  .  -  7c).ovx('j  yevioi>aL 
)M(.i7tQ(,v  /]  dc^j,  i-uyuv'  I  xev^et  yag  ovxiog  Tiavxog'  el  <Vf  inj,  xqlxov  I  XeL7teL 
leyhavuC^.  If  Doris  is  the  servant  of  the  leno,  and  if  she  takes  part  in 
the  dialogue  just    spoken  of,    these    words     can    hardly   belong    to    any 


'  L.  31  concludes  as  FCA  Kock  III  p.  424  b  ydo  <jeoti  viii'  oitos,  fls  ovos  (feon. 
*  There  must  be  some  error  ia  the  text  1.  17;  dyoiav  aye  ^oi.ov^  or  fiiorriv} 
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other  than  licrsclf:  she  has  given  u\)  every  hope  of  the  success  of  the 
unfortunate  IMiichas,  who  relics  upon  himseif,  on  nothing  else  in  the 
world. 

Now  one  may  think  it  possible  that  the  person  who  leaves  the 
stage  1.  38  is  Doris  and  that  the  lines  that  precede  the  discussion  between 
Phidias  and  Doris  belong  to  the  opening  of  their  dialogue.  Then  we 
might  supply  1.  2  sqq.:  (Doris)  itof  Oiov  icuiuivtv  fuuvrj/.ihog  I  oi/.TiiQ 
ugiiiaa  a  tov  wg  jcaaiv  doy.il  I  ^uvt  uD-XUog.  (Phid.)  U7crjl0-iv  htl  rcgu^ug 
rtvag  I  0  jcarrjQ,  XiXoi/cev  d^  oiv.iuv  I/.10I  -/.evrjv  I  7Cuvto)v;  alrog  might 
be  an  aygog  to  live  on  (cp.  PI.  Trin.),  and  the  dea/corrjg  the  brothel- 
keeper,  giving  a  banquet  to  the  soldier.  L.  34  sqq.  she  might  have 
mentioned  their  behaviour  to  the  stupid  and  conceited  soldier.  How- 
ever, I  should  think  it  impossible  to  restore  the  lines  throughout  so  as 
to  make  them  fit  this  hypothesis.  Another  way  would  be  to  take  JojQig 
in  the  incomplete  1.  18  for  corrupt  or  as  an  apostrophe  of  the  lover  to 
the  absent  girl,  so  that  we  have  only  Phidias  and  his  old  slave  on  the 
stage,  but  to  this  supposition  oXyoiiui  1.  38  offers  an  insurmountable 
difficulty.  I  should  think  it  most  probable  that  the  parasite  is  on  the 
stage  during  the  dialogue  of  Phidias  and  Doris  and  that  he  leaves  the 
stage  1.  38,  when  he  is  observed  by  Phidias  (or  a  friend  of  his),  1.  39. 
He  may  in  the  mean  time  have  been  to  the  house  of  the  leno  in 
order  to  fetch  the  girl  in  question  to  the  soldier's  banquet;  the  diffi- 
culty which  this  offers  to  the  leno  is  the  subject  of  the  discussion  in 
col.  III. 


Col.  III. 

As  Blass   has   seen,    the  dialogue    is  between  somebody  pleading  in 
the   favour    of   the    young    lover    (a  friend  of  Phidias,   cp.  col.  I,   or  his 
slave?)  and  the  brothel-keeper.     He  reads  with  the  editors  1.  82  sq.: 
(.lerarteiiiipsO^   ereQovg  [dr]]  arQat[iiorag,  gadccog 
ov[g  7t]aQarfvXa^eL'  Ttaideg'  iy.TQil^o[ti.i€v  av. 
Leo  GvOTQariwTag;  naldeg^   is   difficult,  we  expect  rtaldag  (sc.  fierartifi- 
ipBxai,  as  Blass  takes  it). 

1.  84  r/TOt  TtoiP   olrog  ?)  ol-  vtLOxevd^eig  )\eyiov 
vTtevavriov  xe  ftt^O'lv  wv  7toelg  \voelv 


•   The  editors  read  1.  83  IIAIJEE;  11  may  be  a  T,  but  for  tzovtis  (as  Leo  thioks  pos- 
sible) there  is  not  room  enough. 
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do^ag  eyug  rhv  avdg'  acpiXayxov  l\^/.7todiov 
Tcov  ■rtqaTTOf.ieVtov  rt]g  oixiag'  dr[av  de  dt]. 
The  reading  of  1,  89  is  very  uncertain;  the  fourth  letter  (J  of  the 
editors)  may  be  a  yj  or  an  A  and  as  to  the  following  0  I  could  only 
see  something  like  the  left  leg  of  a  yj,  and  the  H  I  should  think  looks 
more  like  an  0.  The  leno  maintains  that  on  the  side  of  the  young 
man  there  is  only  evident  poverty  (or  that  he  himself  wants  ready  money, 
rpaveQog),  then  I.  89 

ov  leif-tol  [Xoyovg 
exovzeg  ev  xalg  yeQaiv,  aXlo  (J'  ovde  ev[. 
Xenarch.  fr.  4  1.  20  K.  dedLoTa  ev  rfj  ynQt  Trjv  xpvyjjv  tyovra;  but 
here  we  expect  something  like  Ter.  Phorm.  145 :  non  multum  habet 
quod  det  fortasse.^  Ge.  nihil  nisi  spem  meram  (cp.  v.  500).  L,  95  og 
Ifirjv  7ti7tQayMg^  L.  96  rf^icJ^  .  .  .  riado  TtcoXio;  L.  97  between  M  and  A' 
there  is  room  enough  for  two  letters.  Leo  reads:  oh  ^tXo(.tE\v,  ov  dia 
TovTOV  7]  (.tia  Xa(.i^avei  I  ooov  ory]i  dl'/M  rgelg  f.ivag  ly.aGTrig  rj/ntQag  I 
OTTO  TOu]  ^Ivov.  L.  100  sq.  ahvrjv  Iftol:  yag  ciQrcaaovif  orav  Tiyt]  I 
■/.ayco  di.y.aaoi.iai} 

Another  papyrus  fragment  has  been  referred  by  Blass  to  the  Colax 
of  Menander,  Flinders-Petrie  Papyri,  Vol.  I  p.  16  ed.  Mahaffy,  s.  Hermes 
33,  654  sq.  and  Rhein.  Mus,  55,   102. 

I  give  a  transcription    of  the  original  as  I  read  it  in  the  Brit.  Mus. 


Col.  I. 

Col.  I 

£vxayoi}.i 

&lOVOloa€OTlVVflffl(Ol 

Tif.ieiof.ievrjdi^TOvzoye 

aXXarcovTayioiide  ■  v 

5    ]vTi(jja£Y.€ivioidr]ftea 

vLaGOTLdiaTQuo^il.ioXia 

•  • 

riY.aLya(Jf^ico(.ievci)L 

y,a 

TovaTQaTriyovvi]dia 

dtvQOiiia 

id  ■  ^uvaXXriveOTLyaQ 

(odrar 

10    ^ty.ovEiOV7t£Q[ioXiqv 

loX-   ■   • 

tvaioaovTOOQaiduoa 

daeio/.aX 

]TavTaTOi,yaQovvavf.iey 

__^(oy^i  ■ 

Evqov.ai(j.eveu)Geyeia 

voa 


]vci)iiievrji^i€  ■  ovxeyEt 
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Col.  I..  I  (;  or  ff  or  ip  and  for  /<  may  be  rcM'l  a  v.  \..  3  ii  may 
be  yi  as  well,  but  not  rj,  cp.  I.  5  drjft  ancJ  1.  1 5  ijt ;  the  y  has  {^ot  the 
loop  of  a  Q.  L.  6  /'for;  or  //tarr  but  liardly  iiuo.  L.  13  (-m  or  cva. 
L.  14  ^/f/  or  lyoi.  Col.  II  I.  4  ru  Otrjx :  the  /  may  just  as  well  be  the 
beginning  of  a  yc. 

The  conjectures  of  lilass  are  naturally  rather  hypothetical  aiu.l  the 
likeness  between  our  lines  and  Ter,  Eun.  IV  6  and  7  does  not  go  very 
far.  But  the  observation  of  Blass  that  there  is  a  description  of  an  attack 
of  a  soldier  Bias  and  his  followers  upon  another  party  of  young  men 
(Demeas  1.  5)  gathered  around  the  more  successful  rival  {vvfirpicj  1.  2?) 
seems  to  make  it  possible  to  restore  some  of  the  mutilated  lines.  In 
1.  5  at  any  rate  Blass  has,  as  to  the  sense,  filled  the  gap  in  a  very  satis- 
factory way:  uXXa  Ttov  xay^iOT  idelv  axtjvuL  z  lvu\vcuog  ty.iir(^>,  Jrjula. 
L.  6  one  of  the  fighters  (Demeas.^)  thinks  his  party  rather  small  in 
number:  dia  rqiwv  f.i ohg  /  avrlyotiiv:  t/.7c)MytvTi  y.al  yuojiiioiilvo) ;:  which 
latter  question  may  belong  to  the  girl,  the  leno  or  someone  else  who 
encourages  her  defenders.  Then  perhaps  the  parasite:  yorj  y  ecAaljeln&at 
Tov  OTQarrjyhv^  vrj  Jia  and  1.  9  Iotl  yuo  I  .  .  .  l^iQLavr/.ov  ilg  lyceQiiokrjV. 
The  first  column,  as  Bias  remarks,  seems  to  contain  the  preliminaries 
of  the  battle,  the  disposition  of  the  troops  (Bl.  in  1.  13  ycgooeXO^e  deZgo 
y.al  fih',  log  iyeig  /  00  av  7ca()eyy]viofi£v),  the  second  the  attack  itself. 
The  fragment  well  deserves  the  attention  of  scholars. 


'   Ter.  Eun.  799  and  778  imperatoris  virtutem   noveram  et  vim   militum,  cp.  495. 
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The  Contaminalion  in  the  Eunuch  of  Terence. 


When  dealing  with  the  Greek  fragment  of  Menander's  Colax  one 
will  always  try  to  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  way  in  which  Terence 
has  utilized  the  Greek  original  for  his  popular  play  the  Eunuch.  Leo  1.  c. 
p.  690  concludes  that  Terence  has  only  transferred  the  characters.  Bias 
and  Struthias,  into  Menander's  Eunuch,  without  in  any  way  altering  the 
action.  The  rival  in  the  Eunuch  has  been  replaced  by  the  excellently 
drawn  soldier  of  the  Colax ;  whether  in  the  Eunuch  there  was  a  soldier 
followed  by  a  parasite  or  not,  we  cannot  tell,  but  certainly  there  was  a 
rival.  From  the  Colax,  according  to  Leo,  are  derived:  II  2  monologue 
of  Gnatho,  III  i,  391 — 5,  434  sqq. ;  in  III  2,  IV  7,  V  7,  8  Terence  has 
only  altered  the  Eunuch  so  far  as  to  give  room  for  the  two  characters 
from  the  Colax.  In  fact,  there  is  not  much  likeness-  between  the  action 
of  the  Eunuch  and  that  of  the  Colax,  and  on  this  point  we  now  can 
speak  with  much  more  certainty  than  Grauert  and  Ihne  did.  Terence 
is  in  the  main  speaking  the  truth  when  mentioning  in  the  prologue  ty- 
pical characters  only,  which  he  has  transferred  from  one  drama  of  Me- 
nander  to  the  other.  Still  it  is  well  worth  while  to  inquire  more 
closely  into  the  way  in  which  he  has  made  his  »contaminatio«  and  on 
the  whole  into  his  method  of  working  for  the  Latin  stage. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  Terence  has  introduced  the  two 
persons  in  question  on  the  stage.  First  Gnatho  appears,  describing  him- 
self in  the  usual  manner,  in  a  monologue,  his  living  and  showing  his 
character,  and  the  truth  of  his  assertions  he  then  proves  through  his 
subsequent  behaviour.  He  has  been  sent  by  his  master  to  present  Thais 
with  his  new  gift,  the  girl,  and  to  invite  her  to  the  banquet;  this  done 
he  leaves  the  stage.  But  after  the  scene  where  the  plan  is  agreed  upon 
between  Parmeno  and  Chaerea,  Thraso  once  more  appears  in  company 
with  the  soldier  —  the  latter  is  eager  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  effect 
of  his  present  and  to  fetch  Thais  off  to  the  feast.  The  parasite  follows 
rather  unwillingly,  as  he  longs  for  the  dinner  even  more  than  his  master 
for  the  full  possession  of  his  love  (459,  491).  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
soldier's  presence  is  now  quite  superfluous  to  the  development  of  the 
plot,  but  the  poet  wants  to  show  him  ofT  to  the  public,  and  thus  we 
learn  to  know  the  soldier  as  an  exultant  victor  (in  his  own  opinion),  as 
a  combatant  and  as  a  defeated  enemy  who  makes  peace  on  the  best 
terms  possible. 
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In  tlic  Colax  there  cannot  have  been  any  mention  of  ^ifts  of  that 
kind;  here  the  beloved  {^irl  belongs  to  a  brothel-keeper,  and  Bias  has 
arrived  at  the  lioiisc  iA  the  leno  either  for  the  least  or  to  make  some 
arrangements  with  the  owner  concerning  the  girl.  Now  the  excellent 
way  in  which  the  presence  of  Tliraso  is  psychologically  explained,  his 
childish  impatience  to  tell  about  his  success  with  Thais  (he  wants  the 
pleasant  words  to  be  repeated:  ain  tu,  Ketasl),  the  few  master-strokes 
that  at  once  make  his  wcU-kown  features  as  well  as  those  of  his  para- 
site stand  out  clearly'  [uliyudrig  and  lihiUhv,  v.  396  cp,  1092,  Mil.  gl, 
91,  778,  1200),  the  way  again  in  which  he  leaves  the  stage,  his  nervous 
impatience  and  fickleness  (465,  491  jamne  imus,  494  ego  hinc  abeo, 
499  abi  prae)  —  this  entrance  and  this  exit  must  be  given  either  to 
Terence  himself  or  to  some  other  play  utilized  by  Terence  in  this  scene 
or  to  the  Eunuch  itself.  Then  the  rival  of  the  young  lover  has  in  the 
Eunuch  been  a  soldier.  The  opening  words  (magnas  vero  agere  gra- 
tias  .  .  .  . )  may  very  well  belong  to  Menander  himself  (cp.  Donatus  to 
V.  391  and  V.  46),  and  on  the  whole  the  lines  are  almost  too  much  to 
the  point  to  be  a  mere  technical  expedient  of  a  skillful  contaminator. 
The  lines  then  may  belong  to  a  soldier  and  a  parasite  of  another,  per- 
haps Menandrean  play,  in  a  situation  identical  to  that  of  ours.  More- 
over, there  is  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  conversation  1.  434  (sed 
heus  tu  .  .  .  . )  where  the  soldier  rather  abruptly,  although  not  inconsi- 
stently with  his  disjointed  character,  falls  to  talking  of  his  relation  to 
Thais  and  the  best  way  of  ensuring  himself  her  permanent  love.  Here  not 
a  word  can  be  derived  from  the  Colax,  where  there  is  no  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  free  love  of  a  free  girl  (v.  446  does  not  go  too  well  with 
the  unparallelled  self-confidence  of  which  he  was  possesed  until  now: 
siquidem  me  amaret,  turn  istuc  prodesset,  Gnatho)^.  The  part  that  the 
parasite  plays  here  as  the  expert  counsellor  of  the  soldier  in  affairs  of 
love,  is  just  the  same  that  he  later  plays  in  front  of  the  house  of  Thais 
811  sqq. :  novi  ingenium  mulierum  etc.  In  the  same  way  the  beginning 
of  III  2  is  not  taken  from  the  Colax  but  from  The  Eunuch.  Here  we 
can  form  a  conception  of  the  difficulties  that  such  a  contamination  caused 
the  translator.  Thais  has  just  heard  the  soldier  talking,  as  she  tells 
us  v/hen  stepping  out  from  her  house,  v.  455  —  rather  out  of  place  if 
we  imagine  the  whole  first  scene  preceding,  but  a  just  remark  if  we 
make    the    scene    begin    with    v.    434.       Moreover    Parmeno    makes    at 


'   triumphat,  see  Donatus  v.  394  and  v,  417. 

2   Cp.  Ihne  Quaestt.  Terent.    p.    19.    —    As   for    the    soldier's    diffidence  in  this  respect  I 
refer  to  Mil.  gl.  11 15  sqq.,  983,  1024,  1036. 
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least  one  remark  upon  the  two  abominable  antagonists  of  his  master, 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  he  has  just  become  aware  of  the  hand- 
some couple:  457  sqq.  quam  venuste  quod  dedit  principium  adveniens 
.  .  .  [Gnatho]  eamus  ergo  ad  cenam.  quid  stas?  [Farm.]  em  alterum 
(cp.  297),  ex  homine  hunc  natum  dicas^.-*  This  is  rather  strange, 
if  Parmeno  has  the  whole  time  been  listening  to  the  dialogue  of  the 
two  during  the  preceding  scene,  quite  natural  though  if  he  has  just 
entered  the  stage.  Then  Terence  himself  has  at  this  moment  intro- 
duced the  slave  as  elsewhere  ^  in  order  to  get  more  persons  on  the 
stage  and  to  show  the  immediate  effect  of  the  worthy  couple  on  the 
mind  of  a  person  belonging  to  the  opposite  side,  thus  anticipating  the 
sentiments  of  the  public  itself.  It  is  probable  that  v.  394  has  had  its 
original  place  somewhere  after  v.  434  (or  454?)  and  the  two  remarks  a 
part  419  and  431  the  contaminator  has  himself  inserted  into  the  original 
text.  But  the  Terentian  Parmeno  retains  the  character  of  the  old  slave 
in  Menander's  Colax,  especially  his  strong  aversion  from  the  parasitic 
species. 

But  even  in  scene  2  we  may  detect  vestiges  of  the  Colax.  Leo 
has  referred  to  498  (illud  de  Rhodio  dictum),  and  it  seems  to  me  that  486 
— 491  must  have  been  more  appropriate  in  the  Colax  than  in  the  Eunuch: 
adparet  servum  hunc  esse  domini  pauperis  /  miserique  etc.  Phaedria  in 
the  Eunuch  cannot  in  any  way  be  said  to  be  poor,  but  that  the  lover 
in  the  Colax  was  oppressed  by  extreme  poverty,  we  now  know  from 
the  new  fragments  3. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  description  that  Terence  gives  of  the  sol- 
dier is  in  harmony  with  the  features  that  elsewhere  are  attributed  to 
this  type  by  Menander  or  those  who  composed  in  his  style.  The 
soldier's  extraordinary  salacity  v.  479  at  any  rate  has  its  parallel  in  Mil. 
gl.  1 1 1 1  ^.  In  the  same  way,  in  a  passage  that  surely  did  not  belong 
to  the  Colax,  v.  451  sqq.,  the  parasite  pretends  to  be  highly  admiring 
his  master's  ingenuity  and  prudence:  idem  hoc  tute  melius  quanto  in- 
venisses,    Thraso   —    according  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  himself  in  the 


*  A  reference  to  the  parasite  as  ytjyeveis?  cp.  489. 

-  Cp.  e.  g.  Plaut.  Stich.  196  sqq.,  where  he  has  amplificated  that  original  whence  he 
borrowed  his  Gelasimus  (Leo  Forsch,   152,  Dber  den  Stich.  des  Plaut.  p.  3S3). 

^  V.  491  cibum  e  flamma  petere,  cp.  Eupol.  fr.  162  K.,  Cratin  jun.  fr.  8  K.,  Lucil  fr. 
659  Marx. 

*  The  soldier's  stammering  speech  404  sq.  cp.  Mil.  gl.  36  (he  tries  to  find  some  choice 
expressions,  such  as  he  might  have  heard  from  the  parasite  himself,  who  completes 
the  sentence  in  a  manner  truly  fitting  the  military  man  (mores  stratiotici  Mil.  1359; 
cp.  Menand.  fr.  563  K.).     V.  413  cp.  Mil.  gl.  25. 
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Colax  (v.  250):  cis  ultro  ,'idridco  cl  corum  in^^cnia  admir'jr  simuP.  And 
the  same  trait  of  character  wc  observe  v,  791:  quantist  sapere,  num- 
quam  acccdo  ad  te  fjuin  abeam  doctior,  which  again  has  its  parallel  in 
Mil.  gl.  1320  (cp.  Poenulus  I2cx)).  The  soldier  and  his  parasite  may  be 
.said  to  be  Menandrean  whether  they  are  derived  from  the  Colax  or 
from  some  other  drama,  if  not  from  the  Eunuch  itself.  I  think  it  very 
probable  that  the  rival  of  Ph^dria  in  the  Eunuch  has  been  a  soldier, 
and  if  we  think  of  the  striking  parallel  between  the  timid  Chremes  who 
prefers  a  peaceful  solution  of. all  difficulties  760  and  the  military  coward 
who  V.  789  follows  the  same  line  of  politics,  we  arc  more  inclined  to 
give  this  to  Menander  than  to  Terence,  i.  e.  we  take  it  to  belong  to 
the  Eunuch, 

I  think  we  shall  arrive  at  a  similar  solution  of  the  problem  when 
we  consider  the  last  appearance  of  the  soldier  and  the  parasite.  That 
such  an  agreement  between  the  two  rival  parties  should  have  taken 
place  in  the  Colax,  is  out  of  the  question,  considering  the  opinion  that 
the  poor  lover  and  his  slave  entertain  of  the  genus  parasiticum.  The 
Colax  can  only  have  ended  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the  soldier  as  well  as 
his  parasite.  But  the  Eunuch,  where  Thais  was  a  free  meretrix  kept 
by  a  lover  and  still  had  to  be  subsidized,  may,  we  easily  imagine,  have 
had  a  similar  conclusion,  although  the  poverty  of  Phaedria  which  is  em- 
phasized in  1075  (cp.  353  sq.)  may  still  show  the  influence  of  the  Colax. 
The  wish  of  Gnatho  to  be  quit  of  the  soldier  and  to  join  the  grex^  of  the 
rivalling  party,  is  rather  inappropriate-'.  And  compared  with  Chremes 
at  any  rate  the  soldier  is  minus  potens^,  minus  notus,  minus  amicorum 
hie  habens  (760).  The  Eunuch  very  probably  presented  a  soldier  and  a 
parasite,  which  characters  Terence  has  made  more  interesting  to  his 
Roman  public  by  contaminating  them  with  the  classical  pair  of  Menander 
in  his  Colax  (Ihne  p.  18)^.  In  consequence  of  the  contamination  there 
is  a  tendency  to  emphasize  the  richness  of  the  soldier  and  the  poverty 
of  his  rival,  the  indignation  of  the  slave  and  the  exquisite  irony  of  the 
parasite^.     In  the  Colax  the  main  interest  seems  to  have  attached  itself 


*  Cp.  Epicarm  Elp.  f.  35,  4  Kaibel. 
^  Cp.  decuria  Plaut.  Persa  143. 

'  For  V.  1090  cp.  Mil.  gl.  1027  and   1042, 

■*   i,  e,  dives,  353  (cp.  Ad.  502)  =  fortis,  Plaut. 

*  Ihne  maintains  that  the  unhappy  lover  always  is  a  soldier;  .Elian,  epp.  9  however  (as 
for  his  dependence  on  the  comedy  see  Willamowitz  Hermes  40,  170)  presents  Thrasyleous 
as  a  successful  lover  and  cp,  moreover  Cleomachus  in  the  Bacchid,  and  Diabolus  in 
the  Asia. 

*  V.  270—88  are  likely  to  have  been  transferred  from  the  Eunuch  itself.  The  verses 
are  full  of  parasitica  elegantia,  ironia  and  raTtsivcooie  rio  aaxBiafiia  (Donatus). 
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to  the  parasite,  in  the  Eunuch  we  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  various 
adventures  of  the  meretrix  and  her  people.  In  the  Colax  the  slave,  the 
hater  of  parasites,  should  not  easily  have  recommended  the  meretrices  as 
Parmeno  does  932. 

Successful  as  Terence  undoubtedly  was  in  his  contamination  of  the 
Colax  with  the  Eunuch  (more  so  than  when  contaminating  the  Andria 
with  the  Perinthia  or  Menander's  second  Adelphi  with  the  Synapothn.  of 
Diphilus),  still  he  cannot  have  been  quite  equal  to  this  difficult  task  of 
adapting  different  originals  for  the  Latin  stage,,  nor  has  he  fully  mastered 
his  own  inventions    when    he  did   venture   some  innovations  of  his  own. 

Chcerea  serves  as  a  recruit  at  Piraeus,  that  he  may  be  unknown  to 
Thais  and  her  servants,  who  in  the  meantime  have  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  father's  house,  and  to  the  soldier  (who  by  the  way 
has  not  been  in  Athens  for  a  very  long  time,  760).  It  is  true  that 
Chaerea  seems  to  be  astonished  to  come  across  his  father's  old  friend, 
whom  he  has  not  seen  for  some  six  or  seven  months  (331)  and  he 
wonders  that  Thais  is  living  next  door  to  his  father  and  regrets  not 
having  seen  her  before.  But  he  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  bargain 
that  his  brother  had  made  the  previous  day  when  buying  the  old 
eunuch  1.  Terence  at  one  time  seems  to  suggest  that  the  sight  of  Pam- 
phila  has  brought  Chaerea  up  to  Athens  (non  temerest  291,  305),  then 
again,  where  Antipho  is  introduced,  he  gives  the  avvodog  as  the  obvious 
reason.  At  any  rate  he  ought  to  have  given  Parmeno  more  detailed 
information  about  his  absence  from  Piraeus. 

This  Terence  has  left  to  AntipJio,  who  according  to  the  express 
testimony  of  Donatus  is  the  invention  of  Terence  himself.  He  has  in- 
troduced him  in  order  to  avoid  a  long  soliloquy.  This  is  proved  by 
the  rather  clumsy  way  in  which  the  character  is  dropped 2,  Chaerea 
finds  the  parents  of  his  friend  at  home  and  this  fact  combined  with  the 
fear  of  meeting  some  acquaintance  of  his  (which  indeed  alone  would  be 
a  sufficient  reason)  brings  him  back  to  the  hbuse  of  Thais.  Terence 
by  inventing  his  perplexed  comrade  has  succeeded  in  illustrating  the 
mania  of  the  ephebus  who  runs  a  long  way  without  thinking  of  the 
appointments  for  the  festival.  But  it  does  not  run  without  a  slight  jarring, 
if  V.  541  (locus,  tempus  constitutumst)  is  compared  with  v.  608  (apud 
libertum  Discum).      The   whole  ouvodog   may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  in- 


*  V.  61 1  he  knows  that  his  father  may  return  from    the   country    at  any  moment,  which 
does  not  go  too  well  with  his    fear    of    his    brother  being  at  home  (cp.  Braun  O'l^estt. 
Ter.  p.  2q). 
Cp.  Braun  1.  1. 
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ventioii  of  lercncc  himself,  who  was  thinking  of  the  festival  of  the  youn^ 
men  in  the  Colax. 

Sometimes  Terence,  eager  to  condense  the  (ireek  original,  may  have 
caused  some  obscurity.  Parmeno  seems  to  take  great  care  not  to  in- 
form Chairea  about  the  actual  position  of  Pamphila,  cp.  366,  926  sfjfj. 
(meretrix),  952,  985  (fidicina),  as  if  he  himself  had  not  heard,  though  rather 
incredulously,  Thais  enlarge  upon  this  matter.  V.  1042  Parmeno  steps 
into  the  house  to  find  Pha;dria,  whose  presence  at  this  time  he  cannot 
suspect.  And  where  is  he  the  whole  time  between  v.  495  and  v.  923 .' 
V.  726  Dorias  takes  the  gold  into  the  house  -  why  not  v.  628?  V.  733 
Pythias  wonders  at  Thais  leaving  the  ban(|uet  so  early,  while  Dorias 
might  already  have  informed  her  of  this. 

Much  of  this  may  be  due  to  the  author's  activity  as  an  adaptor. 
It  would  hardly  be  suffered  in  a  Greek  original. 
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